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In popular music, country music, also called country and western 
music or country-western, is an amalgam of popular musical 
forms developed in the Southern United States, with roots in 
traditional folk music, Celtic Music, Blues, Gospel music, and Old- 
time music that began to develop rapidly in the 1920s. The term 
country music began to be widely applied to the music in the 1940s 
and was fully embraced in the 1970s while country and western 
declined in use. 


However, country music is actually a catch-all category that 
embraces several different genres of music: Nashville sound (the 
pop-like music very popular in the 1960s); bluegrass, a fast 
mandolin, banjo and fiddle-based music popularized by Bill Monroe 
and by the Foggy Mountain Boys; Western which encompasses 
traditional Western ballads and Hollywood Cowboy Music, Western 
swing, a sophisticated dance music popularized by Bob Wills; 
Bakersfield sound (popularized by Buck Owens and Merle Haggard); 
Outlaw country; Cajun; Zydeco; gospel; oldtime (generally pre-1930 
folk music); honky tonk; Appalachian; rockabilly; neotraditional 
country and jug band. 


Each style is unique in its execution, its use of rhythms, and its 
chord structures, though many songs have been adapted to the 
different country styles. One example is the tune "Milk Cow Blues", 
an early blues tune by Kokomo Arnold that has been performed in a 
wide variety of country styles by everyone from Aerosmith to Bob 
Wills to Willie Nelson, George Strait to Ricky Nelson and Elvis 
Presley. 


Country music 


List of country genres | Bakersfield sound | Country blues | Country- 
rap | Country rock | Cowpunk | Franco-country | Honky tonk | 
Nashville sound | Outlaw country | Red Dirt | Australian country 
music 


History 


Vernon Dalhart was the first country singer to have a nationwide 
hit (May 1924, with "The Wreck of Old '97") (see External Links 
below). Other important early recording artists were Riley Puckett, 
Don Richardson, Fiddling John Carson, Ernest Stoneman, Charlie 
Poole and the North Carolina Ramblers, and The Skillet Lickers. 


The origins of modern country music can be traced to two seminal 
influences and a remarkable coincidence. Jimmie Rodgers and the 
Carter Family are widely considered to be the founders of country 
music, and their songs were first captured at an historic recording 
session in Bristol, Tennessee on August 1, 1927, where Ralph Peer 
was the talent scout and sound recordist. It is possible to categorize 
many country singers as being either from the Jimmie Rodgers 
strand or the Carter Family strand of country music: 


Jimmie Rodgers' influence 


Jimmie Rodgers' gift to country music was country folk. Building on 
the traditional ballads and musical influences of the South, Rodgers 
wrote and sang songs that ordinary people could relate to. He took 
the experiences of his own life in the Meridian, Mississippi, area 
and those of the people he met on the railroad, in bars and on the 
streets to create his lyrics. He used the musical influences of the 
traditional ballads and the folk to create his tunes. Since 1953, 
Meridian's Jimmie Rodgers Memorial Festival has been held 
annually during May to honor the anniversary of Rodger's death. 
The first festival was on May 26, 1953. 


Pathos, humor, women, whiskey, murder, death, disease and 
destitution are all present in his lyrics and these themes have been 


carried forward and developed by his followers. People like Hank 
Williams, Merle Haggard, Waylon Jennings, George Jones, Townes 
van Zandt, Kris Kristofferson and Johnny Cash have also suffered, 
and shared their suffering, bringing added dimensions to those 
themes. It would be fair to say that Jimmie Rodgers sang about life 
and death from a male perspective, and this viewpoint has 
dominated some areas of country music. It would also be fair to 
credit his influence for the development of honky tonk, rockabilly 
and the Bakersfield sound. 


Hank Williams 


Jimmie Rodgers is a major foundation stone in the structure of 
country music, but the most influential artist from the Jimmie 
Rodgers strand is undoubtedly Hank Williams, Sr. In his short 
career (he was only 29 when he died), he dominated the country 
scene and his songs have been covered by practically every other 
country artist, male and female. Some have even included him in 
their compositions (for example, Waylon Jennings and Alan 
Jackson). Hank had two personas: as Hank Williams he was a 
singer-songwriter and entertainer; as "Luke the Drifter", he was a 
songwriting crusader. The complexity of his character was reflected 
in the introspective songs he wrote about heartbreak, happiness and 
love (e.g., "I'm So Lonesome I Could Cry"), and the more upbeat 
numbers about Cajun food ("Jambalaya") or cigar store Indians 
("Kaw-Liga"). He took the music to a different level and a wider 
audience. 


Both Hank Williams, Jr. and his son Hank Williams III have been 
innovators within country music as well, Hank Jr. leading towards 
rock fusion and "outlaw country", and Hank III going much further 
in reaching out to death metal and psychobilly soul. 


The Carter Family's influence 


The other Ralph Peer discovery, the Carter family, consisted of A.P. 
Carter, his wife Sara and their sister-in-law Maybelle. They built a 
long recording career based on the sonorous bass of A.P., the 
beautiful singing of Sara and the unique guitar playing of Maybelle. 
A.P.'s main contribution was the collection of songs and ballads that 


he picked up in his expeditions into the hill country around their 
home in Maces Springs, Virginia. In addition, being a man, he made 
it possible for Sara and Maybelle to perform without stigma at that 
time. Sara and Maybelle arranged the songs that A.P. collected and 
wrote their own songs. They were the precursors of a line of 
talented female country singers like Kitty Wells, Patsy Cline, Loretta 
Lynn, Skeeter Davis, Tammy Wynette, Dolly Parton and June Carter 
Cash, the daughter of Maybelle and the wife of Johnny Cash. 


Bluegrass 


Bluegrass carries on the tradition of the old String Band Music and 
was invented, in its pure form, by Bill Monroe. The name 
"Bluegrass" was simply taken from Monroe's band, the "Blue Grass 
Boys". The first recording in the classic line-up was made in 1945: 
Bill Monroe on mandolin and vocals, Lester Flatt on guitar and 
vocals, Earl Scruggs on 5-String banjo, Chubby Wise on fiddle and 
Cedric Rainwater on upright bass. This band set the standard for all 
bluegrass bands to follow, most of the famous early Bluegrass 
musicians were one-time band members of the Bluegrass Boys, like 
Lester Flatt & Earl Scruggs, Jimmy Martin and Del McCoury, or 
played with Monroe occasionally, like Sonny Osborne, The Stanley 
Brothers and Don Reno. Monroe also influenced people like Ricky 
Skaggs, Alison Krauss and Rhonda Vincent, who carry on the folk 
and ballad tradition in the bluegrass style. 


The Nashville sound 


During the 1960s, country music became a multimillion-dollar 
industry centered on Nashville, Tennessee. Under the direction of 
producers such as Chet Atkins, Owen Bradley, and later Billy 
Sherrill, the Nashville sound brought country music to a diverse 
audience. This sound was notable for borrowing from 1950s pop 
stylings: a prominent and 'smooth' vocal, backed by a string section 
and vocal chorus. Instrumental soloing was de-emphasised in favor 
of trademark 'licks'. Leading artists in this genre included Patsy 
Cline, Jim Reeves, and later Tammy Wynette and Charlie Rich. 
Although country music has great stylistic diversity, some critics say 
this diversity was strangled by the formulaic approach of the 
Nashville Sound producers. Others point to the commercial need to 


re-invent country in the face of the dominance of '50s rock'n'roll 
and subsequent British Invasion. Even today the variety of country 
music is not usually well reflected in commercial radio airplay and 
the popular perception of country music is fraught with stereotypes 
of hillbillies and maudlin ballads. 


Reaction to the Nashville sound 


The supposedly "vanilla'"-flavored sounds that emanated from 
Nashville led to a reaction among musicians outside Nashville, who 
saw that there was more to the genre than "the same old tunes, 
fiddle and guitar..." (Waylon Jennings). 


California produced the Bakersfield sound, promoted by Buck 
Owens and Merle Haggard and based on the work of the legendary 
Maddox Brothers and Rose, whose wild eclectic mix of old time 
country, hillbilly swing and gospel in the 1940s and 1950s was a 
feature of honky-tonks and dance halls in the state. 


Within Nashville in the 1980s, Randy Travis, Ricky Skaggs and 
others brought a return to the traditional values. Their 
musicianship, songwriting and producing skills helped to revive the 
genre momentarily. However, even they, and such long-time greats 
as Jones, Cash, and Haggard, fell from popularity as the record 
companies again imposed their formulas and refused to promote 
established artists. Capitol Records made an almost wholesale 
clearance of their country artists in the 1960s. 


Other developments 


The two strands of country music have continued to develop since 
1990s. The Jimmie Rodgers influence can be seen in a pronounced 
"working man" image promoted by singers like Brooks & Dunn and 
Garth Brooks. On the Carter Family side, singers like Iris Dement 
and Nanci Griffith have written on more traditional "folk" themes, 
albeit with a contemporary point of view. 


In the 1990s a new form of country music emerged, called by some 
alternative country, neotraditional, or "insurgent country". 
Performed by generally younger musicians and inspired by 


traditional country performers and the country reactionaries, it 
shunned the Nashville-dominated sound of mainstream country and 
borrowed more from punk and rock groups than the watered-down, 
pop-oriented sound of Nashville. 


There are at least three U. S. cable networks devoted to the genre: 
CMT (owned by Viacom), VH-1 Country (also owned by Viacom), 
and GAC (owned by The E. W. Scripps Company). 


African-American country 


Country music has had only a handful of Black stars Charley Pride 
and Deford Bailey being the most notable. Pride endured much 
open racism early in his career. Many TV audiences were shocked 
to realize that the songs they enjoyed were performed by a black 
man. Pride became the second black member of the Grand Ole Opry 
in 1993 (he had declined an invitation to join in 1968). He is 
considered a major influence on traditionalists today. Country 
music has also influenced the work of many black musicians such as 
Ray Charles, Keb' Mo' and Cowboy Troy. 


African-American influences in Country Music can be documented 
at least as far back as the 1920s. Harmonica ace, DeFord Bailey, 
appeared on the Grand Ole Opry stage in 1926. Whites and blacks 
in rural communities in the South played in stringbands. 


The Black Country Music Association, headed by Frankie Staton, 
and located in Nashville, provides a forum for and gives visibility to 
credible black artists. By assembling a network and building an 
infrastructure previously lacking, it gives African-American 
performers a place to turn to for advice and education in the music 
business. 


"The Black Experience: From Where I Stand," is an album that 
presents 52 black artists' contributions to country music and 
includes not only African-American artists primarily known for their 
contributions to the blues, but those such as Charlie Pride and Cleve 
Francis, who identified themselves solely as country artists. 


Reception 


Though "its primary audience is the children and grandchildren of 
the poor rural Southerners that gave commercial country music its 
birth (Ellison 1995; Peterson and Kern 1995)", "country music is 
widely enjoyed by people in all walks of North American society 
and around the world" [1] and it is an often controversial, much 
loved and much hated, music. Race issues play a large part in 
country music reception and the music has been praised for 
diversity and universality as well as criticised for its lack of those 
qualities and supposed racism. However, "country music is [also] 
widely disparaged in racialized terms, and assertions of its essential 
'padness' are frequently framed in specifically racial terms" such as 
"white trash" [2]. 


President George H. W. Bush celebrated country music by declaring 
October, 1990 "Country Music Month". The proclamation read: 


"Encompassing a wide range of musical genres, from folk 
songs and religious hymns to rhythm and blues, country 
music reflects our Nation's cultural diversity as well as the 
aspirations and ideals that unite us. It springs from the 
heart of America and speaks eloquently of our history, our 
faith in God, our devotion to family, and our appreciation 
for the value of freedom and hard work. With its simple 
melodies and timeless, universal themes, country music 
appeals to listeners of all ages and from all walks of life." 
(quoted in [2]) 


Contrastingly, the Lyndon LaRouche founded Schiller Institute 
(quoted in [2]) represents an extreme though familiar view when it 
criticises country music for those same populist values. They write 
that country music represents: 


"the 'musical culture' of the pessimistic American populist, 
wallowing in nostalgia for the Good Old Days and the 
glorious Lost Cause of Confederacy..." 


However, the institute describes country's origins dubiously and 
contradictorily as elitist: 


"Where did Country and Western come from? You guessed 
it, again: not from the hills and hollers of rural America, 


but from testtubes [sic] of such cultural warfare centers as 
Theodore Adorno's [sic] Princeton Radio Research Project." 


While country music is not a benevolent conspiracy as described by 
the Schiller Institute neither is it the ideal representation of positive 
values and inclusion described by President Bush. For both the 
Institute and the President "whiteness, racism, poverty, and 
alienated labor are, it seems quite as irrelevant as country music's 
obvious failure to appeal to listeners from at least some walks of 
life." [2] 


These contrasting and contradicting views highlight that country 
may be celebrated or criticised by different listeners for the exact 
same and directly opposite reasons. One listener may value country 
as an expression of their rural roots, values, and culture, while 
another dislikes country because they feel excluded from or do not 
wish to participate in that expression. Yet another listener may 
value country for the providing an ability to feel included or 
participate in its values without sharing its roots and culture. This is 
a complicated phenomena as evidenced by Richard Peterson's 
question: 


"How is it that country music has retained in its lyrics and 
in the images of its leading exponents the dualistic, 
populist, individualist, fatalistic, antiurbane zeitgeist of 
poor and working-class Southern whites, although most of 
its fans do not have these characteristics? In a word, how 
has it maintained its dinstinctive sense of authenticity?" [1] 


Discomfort with country music and accusations of racism may stem 
from listeners discomfort with their own racism, including a 
projection of that racism onto country musicians and fans: 


".,.For many cosmopolitan Americans, especially, country is 
'bad' music precisely because it is widely understood to 
signify an explicit claim to whiteness, not as an unmarked, 
neutral condition of lacking (or trying to shed) race, but as 
a marked, foregrounded claim of cultural identity - a bad 
whiteness...unredeemed by ethnicity, folkloric authenticity, 
progressive politics, or the noblesse oblige of elite musical 
culture." [2] 


While mainstream country may contain no examples of overt or 
even covert racism: 


"those who suspect country music is racist, for example, 
might find their opinion strengthened by the underground 
race-baiting, hate-filled music of country singer/songwriter 
‘Johnny Rebel’ (Clifford 'Pee Wee' Trahan) whose records 
have circulated widely, since his commercial heyday in the 
1960s. Among his most popular songs: 'Nigger Hatin' Me." 
[2] 


It must be noted that Rebel is an extreme and not at all 
representative example: 


"Of all the misapprehensions at loose in the world about 


country music, perhaps the most persistent is that it's the 
music of racist, redneck Republicans." [3] 


Further reading 


In The Country of Country: A Journey to the Roots of American 
Music, 

Nicholas Dawidoff, Vintage Books, 1998, ISBN 0-375-70082-x 
Are You Ready for the Country: Elvis, Dylan, Parsons and the 
Roots of Country Rock, 

Peter Dogget, Penguin Books, 2001, ISBN 0-140-26108-7 
Roadkill on the Three-Chord Highway, 

Colin Escott, Routledge, 2002, ISBN 0-415-93783-3 

Guitars & Cadillacs, 

Sabine Keevil, Thinking Dog Publishing, 2002, ISBN 
0-968-99730-9 

* Country Music USA, 

Bill C. Malone, University of Texas Press, 1985, ISBN 
0-292-71096-8, 2nd Rev ed, 2002, ISBN 0-292-75262-8 
Don't Get Above Your Raisin’: Country Music and the Southern 
Working Class (Music in American Life), 

Bill C. Malone, University of Illinois Press, 2002, ISBN 
0-252-02678-0 
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List of country genres 


This is a list of music genres derived from and related to country 


music 


Alternative country 
Appalachian 
Bakersfield sound 
Nashville sound 
Americana 


© Cosmic American music 
Bluegrass 


© New traditional bluegrass 
© Old-time bluegrass/Appalachian bluegrass 
© Progressive bluegrass 


Cajun 

Close harmony 

Country gospel 

Country pop/Cosmopolitan country 


© Country soul 
© New country 
O Urban cowboy 


Country rock 


© Folk Rock 
© Rockabilly 
© Southern Rock 


* Deathcountry 

* Honky-tonk 

* Instrumental country 

+ Neotraditional Country 
* Oldtime 

* Outlaw country 

* Truckin' songs 

+ Western 


O Western swing 


* Zydeco 


Bakersfield sound 


The Bakersfield sound was a genre of country music developed in 
the mid- to late 1950s in and around Bakersfield, California, at bars 
such as The Blackboard. The town, known mainly for agriculture 
and oil production, was the destination for many Dust Bowl 
migrants and others from Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and other 
parts of the Southwest. The mass migration of "Okies" to California 
also meant that their music would follow and thrive, finding an 
audience in California's Central Valley. One of the first groups to 
make it big on the west coast was the Maddox Brothers and Rose, 
who were the first to wear outlandish costumes and make a "show" 
out of their performances. 


Bakersfield country really hit its stride as a reaction against the 
slick, string-laden Nashville sound, which was becoming popular in 
the late 1950s Artists like Wynn Stewart used electric 
instrumentation and added a backbeat, as well as other stylistic 
elements borrowed from rock and roll. In the early 1960s, Merle 
Haggard and Buck Owens, among others, brought the Bakersfield 
sound to mainstream audiences, and it soon became one of the most 
popular kinds of country music, also influencing later country stars 


such as Dwight Yoakam. 


Country blues 


Country blues (also folk blues, rural blues, or downhome blues) 
refers to all the acoustic, guitar-driven forms of the blues. After 
blues' birth in the southern United States, it quickly spread 
throughout the country (and elsewhere), giving birth to a host of 
regional styles. These include Memphis, Detroit, Chicago, Texas, 
Piedmont, Louisiana, Western, Atlanta, St. Louis, East Coast, 
Swamp, New Orleans, Delta and Kansas City blues. 


According to Richard Middleton (1990, p.142) folk blues "was 
constructed as a distinct discursive category in the early decades of 
this century [20th], mostly as the result of the activities of record 
companies, marketing 'old-fashioned' music to rural Southern 'folk' 
and newly arrived urban dwellers." Also contributing to the 
documentation of the genre were John and Alan Lomax, Samuel 
Charters, Paul Oliver, David Evans, Jeff Todd Titon, and William 
Ferris (all bourgeois, as pointed out by Middleton). 


Country blues were constructed from "a much more heterogeous, 
fluid musical field" participated in by black and some white people 
including ragtime, early jazz, religious song, Tin Pan Alley, 
minstrel, and other theater songs (Oliver 1984 and Russell 1970). 
Blues was "defined...functionally - it was 'good time music' - or 
experientally - blues was a feeling - rather than by reference to any 
formal characteristics or stereotypes," though, "at the same time, 
many of those characteristics (pentatonic melody, blue tonality, 
typical chord progression and stanza patterns, call and response) 
could be found in other forms and contexts too: in hillbilly and 
Country music, gospel song, ragtime, jazz and Tin Pan Alley hits." 


Titon (1977, p.xvi) points out, however, that "downhome blues 
songs...do not sound like the folk songs of singers like 
Leadbelly...yet...early downhome blues is best regarded as folk 
music...despite the dangers of the implication that if downhome 
blues is folk music, then downhome black Americans must 
constitute a folk group." (Middleton 1990, p.144) 


Countering the idea of country blues as folk music is the blues 
individualism. Abbey Niles wrote that the blues have to do with 
"the element of pure 'self'." W.C. Handy wrote that they are able to 
"express...personal feeling in a sort of musical soliloquy" (both 
quoted in Levine 1977, p.222), and Robert Palmer (1981, p.75) 
states that the singer's "involvement becomes both the subject and 
substance of the work." 


"The blues was the most highly personalized, indeed the first almost 
completely personalized music that Afro-Americans developed. It 
was the first important form of African-American music in the 
United States to lack the kind of antiphony that had marked other 
black musical forms. The call and response form remained, but in 
blues it was the singer who responded to himself either verbally or 
on an accompanying instrument. In all these respects blues was the 
most typically American music Afro-Americans had yet created and 
represented a major degree of acculturation to the individualized 
ethos of the larger society." (Levine 1977, p.221) 


Middleton describes the rural blues artist as a wanderer and social 
outsider whose lyrical themes not surprisingly include loneliness, 
alienation, and travel. He and Keil (1966, p.76) suggests that blues 
artists may have served as "licensed" critics containing "unflinching 
subjectivity...in the context of its time and place...was positively 
heroic. Only a man who understands his worth and believes in his 
freedom sings as if nothing else matters" (Palmer 1981, p.75). 


Szwed (1969, p.118-9) argues that the "Blues arose as a popular 
music form in the early 1900s, the period of the first great Negro 
migration north to the cities...The formal and stylistic elements of 
the blues seem to symbolise newly emerging social patterns during 
the crisis period of urbanisation...By replacing the functions served 
by sacred music, the blues eased a transition from land-based 
agrarian society to one based on mobile wage-labor urbanism." 


Notable country blues musicians 
Son House 


Charley Patton 
Tommy Johnson 


Robert Johnson 

Blind Lemon Jefferson 
Blind Willie McTell 
Sleepy John Estes 
Fred McDowell 
Robert Pete Williams 
Skip James 

Bukka White 
Barbecue Bob 
Kokomo Arnold 
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Films 


* Deep Blues (1991). Directed by Robert Mugge. 

* American Patchwork: Songs and Stories of America, part 3: "The 
Land Where the Blues Began" (1990). Written, directed, and 
produced by Alan Lomax; developed by the Association for 
Cultural Equity at Columbia University and Hunter College. 
North Carolina Public TV; A Dibb Direction production for 
Channel Four. 

Out of the Blacks into the Blues, part 1: "Along the Old Man 
River" (1992). Produced by Claude Fleouter and Robert 
Manthoulis. Neyrac Film; distributed by Yazoo Video. ISBN 
1566330165. 


Notes 


1. | Band A3 - Folk-Songs of America: The Robert Winslow 
Gordon Collection, 1922-1932 (The American Folklife Center, 
Library of Congress). URL accessed on November 18, 2005. 


Country-rap 


Country-rap is the fusion of country music with hip hop music. 
Perhaps to avoid the unfortunate abbreviation "c-rap," the style is 
known by several other names, such as "hick hop," "hill hop," "hip 
hopry," and "country hip hop". Cowboy Troy is the best-known 
performer known primarily as a country-rap artist. 


Artists known primarily as rappers with noted country influences 
include Bubba Sparxxx (especially since his second album, 
Deliverance) and Buck 65, and the country-rap label can also 
include country-influenced rap rock artists such as Kid Rock and 
Everlast. 


Other examples of country-rap include: 


* "Country Rock & Rap", 1982 single by the Disco Four. 

* "Country Rap", 1987 single and album by the Bellamy 
Brothers. 

"Hillbilly Rap," 1996 album track by Neal McCoy. The lyrics 
to "The Ballad of Jed Clampett" (The Beverly Hillbillies theme 
song) performed in the style of Tone Loc. 

* "Wayfarin Stranger", 1997 track by Spearhead 


and more recently, artists that perform exclusively country rap, 
rather than just one song in their repertoire 


* Battlestar America 

* Kuntry Killaz 

* Chance (like Cowboy Troy, a member of the MuzikMafia). 
+ Eminemmylou (a cross between Eminem and Emmylou 
Harris). 

Cadillac Zack 


Country rock 


Country rock is a musical genre formed from the fusion of rock and 
roll with country music. 


While such cross-pollination has occurred throughout the history of 
both genres, the term is usually used to refer to the wave of groups 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s who began to record country 
flavored records, including Neil Young, The Byrds, Gram Parsons 
and Bob Dylan with The Band. 


The term is also used for those who came after them, such as 
Lynyrd Skynyrd and The Eagles, and the many bands they 
influenced, such as the alternative country movement. 


Bands that could be considered country rock include: 


The Allman Brothers Band, a jam band with 
bluegrass influences 

The Band 

Blue Rodeo 

The Byrds 

The Eagles 

Flying Burrito Brothers 

Kinky Friedman 

Grateful Dead, a psychedelic band with bluegrass 
influences 

Lynyrd Skynyrd 

Michael Nesmith 

Neil Young, a diverse artist whoes music spans 
many other genres as well 

Gram Parsons 

Poco 

Linda Ronstadt as produced by Peter Asher and 
John David Souther 

Sir Douglas Quintet 


Cowpunk 


Cowpunk or Country Punk is a subgenre of punk rock that began 
in southern California in the 1980s, especially Los Angeles. It 
tended to downplay the fashion elements associated with the 
musically similar British psychobilly movement, and grew directly 
out of the influence of bands like the Cramps and The Gun Club 


with few direct ties to the British movement. Bands associated with 
cowpunk include Blood On The Saddle, The Lazy Cowgirls, The 
Screamin’ Sirens, Frank Black and the Catholics, Tex and the 
Horseheads, and others. Social Distortion, while initially a melodic 
hardcore punk band, had moved in a cowpunk direction in the late 
1980s. 


k.d. lang's earliest albums can also be characterized as cowpunk, 
although she gradually evolved toward a more traditional country 
style. 


The influence of cowpunk today is most apparent in the work of 
Throw Rag, Reverend Horton Heat and The Supersuckers, and 
traces of its influence can be detected in some of the work of The 
White Stripes. 


Franco-country 


Franco-country is a musical style originating from French Canada. 
It is characterised mainly by the rhythms and styles of American 
country music but with the twangy Québécois Jouale accent. 
Sometimes the songs are sung in French, but not always. 


Popular practitioners of Franco-country include: Renée Martel, 
Gildor Roy, Patrick Norman, André Lejeune and Georges Hamel. 


Honky tonk 


A Honky tonk was originally a type of bar common throughout the 
southern United States, also called honkatonks, honkey-tonks, 
tonks or tunks. The term has also been attached to various styles of 
20th-century American music. 


Derivation 


The Oxford English Dictionary states that the origin of the word 
honky tonk is unknown. 


The "tonk" portion of the name may well have come from a brand 
name of piano. One American manufacturer of a large upright 
pianos was the firm of William Tonk & Bros. (established 1881) 
made a piano with the decal "Ernest A. Tonk". These upright grand 
pianos were made in Chicago and New York and were called Tonk 
pianos. Some found their way to Tin Pan Alley and may have given 
rise to the expression of "honky tonk bars". 


Honky tonk bars 


Honky tonks were rough establishments, mostly in the Deep South 
and southwest, that served alcoholic beverages to working class 
clientele. Honky tonks sometimes also offered dancing to piano 
players or small bands, and sometimes were also centers of 
prostitution. In some rougher tonks the prostitutes and their 
customers would have sex standing up clothed on the dance floor 
while the music played. Such establishments flourished in less 
reputable neighborhoods, often outside of the law. As Chris Smith 
and Charles McCarron noted in their 1916 hit song "Down in Honky 
Tonk Town", "It's underneath the ground, where all the fun is 
found." 


Honky tonk music 


The first genre of music to be commonly known as honky tonk 
music was a style of piano playing related to ragtime, but 
emhasizing rhythm more than melody or harmony, since the style 
evolved in response to an environment where the pianos were often 
poorly cared for, tending to be out of tune and having some 
nonfunctioning keys. (Hence an out-of-tune upright piano is 
sometimes called a honky-tonk piano, e.g. in the General MIDI set of 
standard electronic Country Musics.) 


Such honky tonk music was an important influence on the 
formation of the boogie woogie piano style, as indicated by Jelly 
Roll Morton's 1938 record "Honky Tonk Music" (recalling the music 
of his youth, see quotation below), and Meade "Lux" Lewis's big hit 
"Honky Tonk Train Blues" which Lewis recorded many times from 
1927 into the 1950s and was covered by many other musicians 
from the 1930s on, including Oscar Peterson and Keith Emerson. 


The instrumental "Honky Tonk" by the Bill Doggett Combo with a 
sinuous saxophone line and driving, slow beat, was an early rock 
and roll hit. New Orleans native Antoine "Fats" Domino was another 
legendary honky tonk piano man, whose "Blueberry Hill" and 
"Walkin' to New Orleans" became hits on the popular music charts. 


In the last third of the 20th century the term Honky Tonk started to 
sometimes be used to refer to what had previously been known as 
Hillbilly music. More recently it has come to refer primarily to the 
primary sound in country music, which developed among rural 
populations relocated to urban environments in the southern US in 
the late 1800s and early 1900s. Originally, it featured the guitar, 
fiddle, string bass and steel guitar (an importation from Hawaiian 
folk music). The vocals were originally rough and nasal, like Hank 
Williams, but later developed a clear and sharp sound with singers 
like George Jones. Lyrics tended to focus on rural life, with 
frequently tragic themes of lost love, adultery, loneliness and 
alcoholism. 


During World War II, honky tonk country was popularized by 
Ernest Tubb. In the 1950s, though, honky tonk entered its golden 
age with the massive popularity of Hank Locklin, Lefty Frizzell, 
George Jones and Hank Williams. In the mid to late 1950s, 
rockabilly, which melded honky tonk country to rock and roll, and 
the slick country music of the Nashville sound ended honky tonk's 
initial period of dominance. 


In the 1970s, outlaw country music was the most popular genre, 
and its brand of rough honky tonk gradually influenced the rock- 
influenced alternative country in the 1990s. During the 1980s, a 
revival of slicker honky tonk took over the charts. Beginning with 
Dwight Yoakam and George Strait in the middle of the decade, a 
more pop-oriented version of honky tonk became massively 
popular. It crossed over into the mainstream in the early 1990s with 
singers like Garth Brooks, Alan Jackson and Clint Black. Later in the 
90s, the sound of honky tonk became even farther removed from its 
rough roots with the mainstream success of slickly produced female 
singers like Shania Twain and Faith Hill. 


Nashville sound 


The Nashville sound in country music arose during the 1950s in 
the United States. Chet Atkins, Owen Bradley and Bob Ferguson, 
who were producing records in Nashville, invented the form by 
stripping the honky tonk roughness from traditional country and 
adding jazzy production and pop song structures. Vocalist Patsy 
Cline and pianist Floyd Cramer were two of the most famous of the 
Nashville sound's original era. 


In the early 1960s, the Nashville sound began to be challenged by 
the rival Bakersfield sound. Nashville's pop song structure became 
more pronounced, and it morphed into countrypolitan. 
Countrypolitan was aimed straight at mainstream markets, and it 
sold well throughout the later 1960s and 1970s. Among the 
architects of this sound were producers Billy Sherrill (who was 
instrumental in shaping Tammy Wynette's early career), and Glenn 
Sutton. Artists who typified the Countrypolitan sound initially 
included Wynette, Glen Campbell, Lynn Anderson, and Charlie 
Pride, during the 1960s and early '70s, and later Dolly Parton, 
Kenny Rogers, and Crystal Gayle. The Bakersfield sound and, later, 
outlaw country dominated country music among aficionados while 
countrypolitan reigned on the pop charts. 


Upon being asked what the Nashville Sound was, Chet Atkins would 
reach his hand into his pocket, shake the loose change around, and 
say "That's what it is. It's the sound of money". 


Outlaw country 


Outlaw country was a significant trend in country music during 
the late 1960s and the 1970s. The focus of the movement has been 
on self-declared "outlaws" such as Waylon Jennings, Johnny Cash, 
Merle Haggard, David Allan Coe, Willie Nelson and Kris 
Kristofferson. The reason for the movement has been attributed to a 
reaction to the Nashville sound, developed by record producers like 
Chet Atkins who softened the raw honky tonk sound that was 
predominant in the music of performers like Jimmie Rodgers, and 


his successors such as Hank Williams, George Jones and Lefty 
Frizzell. According to Aaron Fox (2004, p.51) "the fundamental 
opposition between law-and-order authoritarianism and the image 
of 'outlaw' authenticity...has structured country's discourse of 
masculinity since the days of Jimmie Rodgers." 


The 1960s was a decade of enormous change and the change was 
reflected in the revolution in the music of the time. The Beatles, 
Bob Dylan, the Rolling Stones cast off the traditional role of the 
recording artist. They wrote their own material, they had creative 
input to their albums, they refused to conform to what society 
required of its youth. At the same time, country music was 
declining into a fomulaic genre that appeared to offer the 
establishment what it wanted with artists such as Porter Wagoner 
and Dolly Parton making the kind of music that was anathema to 
the growing counter culture. While Nashville continued to be the 
heart of country music, some would say its soul was to be found in 
Lubbock, Tulsa, Bakersfield and Austin. 


The term "outlaw country" is derived from the song "Ladies Love 
Outlaws" written by Lee Clayton and sung by Waylon Jennings on 
the 1972 album of the same name. It became associated with 
singers who grew their hair long, wore denim and leather and 
looked like hippies in contrast to the clean cut country singers in 
Nudie suits that were pushing the Nashville sound. The success of 
these singers did much to restore the rawness and life force to 
country music. The songs were about drinking, drugs, hard working 
men and honky tonk heroes. The music was more like rock and roll 
and there were no strings in the background. 


Although Jennings and Nelson are regarded as the stereotypical 
outlaws, there were several other writers and performers who 
provided the material that infused the movement with the outlaw 
spirit. Some people have noted that Waylon and Willie were 
Nashville veterans whose careers were revived by the movement 
and that they drew on the energy that was being generated in their 
home state of Texas to spearhead the attack on the Nashville 
producers. Waylon, in particular, forced his record company to let 
him produce his own albums. In 1973 he produced Lonesome, On'ry 
and Mean. The theme song was written by Steve Young, a brilliant 


songwriter and performer who never made it in the mainstream but 
whose songs helped to create the outlaw style. The follow up album 
for Waylon was Honky Tonk Heroes and the songwriting hero was 
Texan Billy Joe Shaver. Like Steve Young, Billy Joe never made it 
big but his 1973 album Old Five and Dimers Like Me is a country 
classic in the outlaw genre. 


Willie Nelson's career as a songwriter in Nashville peaked in the late 
1960s. His "Crazy" was a massive hit for Patsy Cline, but as a singer, 
he was getting nowhere. He left Nashville in 1971 to return to 
Texas. The musicians he met in Austin had been developing the folk 
and rock influenced country music that grew into the outlaw genre. 
Performing and associating with the likes of Jerry Jeff Walker, 
Michael Martin Murphey and Billy Joe Shaver helped shape his 
future career. At the same time as Willie was reinventing himself, 
other significant influencers were writing and playing in Austin and 
Lubbock. Butch Hancock, Joe Ely and Jimmie Dale Gilmore formed 
The Flatlanders, a group that never sold huge numbers of albums 
but continues to perform. The three founders have each made a 
significant contribution to the development of the outlaw genre. 


Other Texans like Townes van Zandt, Guy Clark and, latterly, Steve 
Earle have developed the outlaw ethos through their songs and 
their lifestyles. 


Further reading 


* Country Music. The Rough Guide, 
Kurt Wolff, Rough Guides, 2000, ISBN 1-85828-534-8 


Source 


¢ Bad Music: The Music We Love to Hate, 
Washburne, Christopher J. and Derno, Maiken (eds.), 2004, 
Routledge, ISBN 0415943663. 


© Fox, Aaron A. "White Trash Alchemies of the Abject 
Sublime: Country as 'Bad' Music" 


Red Dirt 


Red Dirt, based in and around Stillwater, Oklahoma, is a rising 
genre of music that can best be likened to the Indie genre of Rock 
'n' Roll; there is no definitive sound that can be attributed to all the 
bands in the movement. It can be described as a mix of Southern 
Rock, Outlaw country, and Texas Honky Tonk, with even a few 
Mexican influences. Although Stillwater is the Nashville of Red Dirt 
music, bands hail from both Oklahoma and Texas; most are not 
based out of Stillwater in the way that their mainstream 
counterparts are based in Nashville. 


The name Red Dirt comes from the soil in Oklahoma and Texas. It is 
an outstanding feature of the region and comes from the large 
amounts of iron oxide found in the soil, which give it the classic red 
tint. 


Australian country music 


Australian country music is a vibrant part of the music of 
Australia. There is a broad range of styles, from bluegrass, to 
yodelling to folk to the more popular. 


Australia has a long tradition of country music, which has 
developed a style quite distinct from its U.S. counterpart. Waltzing 
Matilda, often regarded as Australia's unofficial National anthem, is 
a quintessential Australian country song, influenced more by Celtic 
folk ballads than by American Country and Western music. This 
strain of Australian country music, with lyrics focusing on strictly 
Australian subjects, is generally known as "bush music" or "bush 
band music". 


Another, more Americanised form of Australian country music was 
pioneered in the 1930s by such recording artists as Tex Morton. 
Strictly Australian country music and bush ballads were popularized 
by Slim Dusty, best remembered for his 1957 song "A Pub With No 
Beer". In recent years local contemporary country music, featuring 
much crossover with popular music, has enjoyed considerable 


popularity in Australia. 


Country music has also been a particularly popular form of musical 
expression among the Australian Aboriginal and Torres Strait 
Islander peoples. 


Awards and festivals 


The major celebration of country music in Australia is the 
Tamworth Country Music Festival in January each year. Indigenous 
country music is in evidence at The Deadlys, a celebration of 
indigenous musicians and their music. 


Notable musicians and music groups 
Musicians 


Slim Dusty 

James Blundell (singer) 

Adam Brand 

Troy Cassar-Daley 

Kasey Chambers 

Beccy Cole 

Smoky Dawson 

Natalie Howard 

Gina Jeffries 

Lee Kernaghan 

Anne Kirkpatrick (daughter of Slim Dusty and Joy 
McKean) 

Joy McKean 

Chad Morgan 

Reg Lindsay 

Mary Schneider 

Melinda Schneider (daughter of Mary Schneider) 
Sara Storer 

Keith Urban 

Jeanette Wormald 


Musical groups 


Bushwackers 

The Blue Heeler Band 
The Donovans 

Karma County 
Runaway Train (band) 


Radio and television programs 


Reg Lindsay Country Music Hour - 1960s 
Saturday Night Country - ABC Local Radio - 10 PM 
to 2AM Saturday Night 


Alternative country 


Deathcountry | Roots rock 


Alternative country is a term applied to various subgenres of 
country music. 


The term can refer to several ideas. Most generally, any musician 
who plays a type of country music different from the prevailing 
trend can be said to play "alternative country". By this standard, for 
example, the Bakersfield sound was alternative in the 1950s, and 
the Lubbock, Texas musicians were alternative in the 1960s. 


In the 1990s however, "alternative country" came to refer to a 
disparate group of musicians and singers operating outside the 
traditions and industry of mainstream country music. In general 
these musicians eschewed the high production values and pop 
outlook of the Nashville-dominated industry, to produce music with 
a lo-fi sound, frequently informed with a strong punk and rock & 
roll aesthetic, bending the traditional rules of country music. Lyrics 
are often bleak, gothic or socially aware. Otherwise, the musical 
styles of artists that fall within this genre often have little in 
common, ranging from traditional American folk tunes and 
bluegrass, through rockabilly and honky-tonk, to music that is 
indistinguishable from mainstream rock or country. Indeed many 
alternative country artists come from punk and rock backgrounds. 
This already broad labelling has been further confused by 


alternative country artists disavowing the movement, mainstream 
artists declaring they are part of it, and the retroactive claiming of 
past or veteran musicians as alternative country. No Depression, the 
most well known magazine of the genre, declares that it covers 
"alternative-country music (whatever that is)". 


Despite this confusion, it is generally agreed that alternative 
country resulted from two opposing influences. The first is 
traditional American country music, the music of working people, 
preserved and celebrated by practitioners such as Woody Guthrie, 
Hank Williams and The Carter Family. The second is country rock, 
the result of fusing country music with an aggressive rock & roll 
sound. The artist most commonly identified as the originator of 
country rock is Gram Parsons (who referred to his sound as "Cosmic 
American Music"), although Jason and the Scorchers, and Steve 
Earle are frequently identified as important innovators. These two 
styles merged in Uncle Tupelo's 1990 LP No Depression, the first 
widely recognized modern alternative country record (though the 
first Freakwater EP appeared in 1989). The band Whiskeytown 
continued in this tradition and lead singer Ryan Adams continues to 
shape the genre to this day in his solo career. 


Alternative country is popularly referred to, especially in print, as 
"alt-country" or sometimes "alt.country". The genre is also referred 
to under a large number of other names, including "americana", 


"trashcan americana", "insurgent country", "neotraditional", "no 
moon 


moW 


depression", "cowpunk", "progressive country", "regressive country", 
"lo-fi country", "roots rock", "twang core", "rural contemporary", 
"country-punk", "y'allternative", "hick rock", "alternative country- 


rock" and many others. 
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Deathcountry 


Deathcountry is a country music genre, best described as 
traditional country music with a morbid anarchist Punk rock and 
Psychobilly attitude. Since the late 1990s, deathcountry is a well- 
known term in the music scene, first used by Hank Ray (Raymen), 
the "Father of Deathcountry." Big influences include Hank Williams 
III and Johnny Cash's "American Recordings." 


Important artists include Hank Ray, CoffinShakers, Undead 
Syncopators, Those Poor Bastards, Zeno Tornado, and Sons of 
Perdition. Recording labels includes Suzy Q Records, Gravewax 
Records, and One Million $ Records. 


The music style is reminiscent of traditional Country/Hillbilly/Folk 
music from the 30's and 40's in the United States, in the way of 
Jimmy Rogers or Hank Williams. It's a counterpart to pop and radio 
Country and the reactionary Nashville Sound. They use the classic 
instruments of country music: guitar, upright bass, banjo, fiddle and 
steel guitar. The lyrics are about social misfits and outlaws, morbid 
and bizzare topics as well as death and rebellion . 


The Deathcountry scene has deep roots in Punk and Rockabilly 
circles. 


Roots rock 


Roots rock is a sometimes vaguely-defined genre of Americana 
music that draws on early rock and roll, blues, country music, 
country rock, and other related forms. 


Media Coverage 


Excellent roots rock commentary can be found in No Depression, 
and Uncut, a British magazine. 


PBS's Austin City Limits series often feature excellent alt.country, 
americana, or roots rock acts, and the city of Austin, Texas, hosts 


an annual Austin City Limits music festival. 


Bluegrass music 


Traditional bluegrass | Progressive bluegrass | Czech bluegrass 


Bluegrass music is considered a form of American roots music with 
its own roots in the English, Irish and Scottish traditional music of 
immigrants from the British Isles (particularly the Scots-Irish 
immigrants of Appalachia), as well as the music of rural African- 
Americans, jazz, and blues. Like jazz, bluegrass is played with each 
melody instrument switching off, playing improvised solos in turn 
while the others revert to backing; this is in contrast to old-time 
music, in which all instruments play the melody together or one 
instrument carried the lead throughout while the others provide 
accompaniment. 


Characteristics 
Instrumentation 


Unlike mainstream country music, bluegrass relies mostly on 
acoustic stringed instruments: The fiddle, banjo, acoustic guitar, 
mandolin, and upright bass are sometimes joined by the resonator 
guitar (popularly known by the Dobro brand name), and an electric 
bass or electric upright bass is occasionally substituted for the 
upright bass. This instrumentation originated in rural black dance 
bands and was being abandonded by those groups (in favor of blues 
and jazz ensembles) when picked up by white musicians (van der 
Merwe 1989, p.62). 


Debate rages among bluegrass musicians, fans, and scholars over 
what instrumentation constitutes a bluegrass band. Several general 
criteria have been put forward. Since the term bluegrass came from 
Bill Monroe's band, The Bluegrass Boys, the instruments used in his 
band are considered the traditional bluegrass instruments. These 
were the mandolin (played by Monroe), the fiddle, guitar, banjo 
and upright bass. The guitar and banjo were played by Flatt and 


Scruggs, respectively. While, in his earliest years, Bill Monroe had 
an accordion player, the Bluegrass Boys had no accordion player 
during the height of their career, and the accordion is not 
considered a traditional bluegrass instrument. 


One suggested definition is that a bluegrass band includes at least 
four musicians who play instruments including an upright bass, an 
acoustic guitar, and a banjo, though those instruments need not 
always be played. (Example: During gospel songs many banjo 
players switch to lead guitar, a tradition dating to Earl Scruggs.) At 
other times the musicians may play no instruments and sing four 
part harmony. Other common instruments include the fiddle, the 
mandolin, and the resonator guitar. Bluegrass bands have included 
instruments as diverse as drums, electric guitar and electric versions 
of all other common bluegrass instruments, accordion, harmonica, 
mouth harp, and piano, though these are not widely accepted 
within the bluegrass community. Instrumental solos are improvised, 
and can frequently be technically demanding. 


Vocals 


Besides instrumentation, the distinguishing characteristics of 
bluegrass include vocal harmonies featuring two, three, or four 
parts, often featuring a dissonant or modal sound in the highest 
voice; an emphasis on traditional songs, often with sentimental or 
religious themes. This vocal style has been characterized as the 
"high lonesome sound." The "High Lonesome" sound can be credited 
to Shape-Note music where a high-pitched harmony, that can 
generally be characterized as having a nasal timbre, is sung over the 
main melody. 


History 
Creation 


Bluegrass as a style developed during the mid 1940s. Because of 
war rationing, recording was limited during this time, and the best 
we can say is that bluegrass was not played before World War II, 
and it was being played after. As with any musical genre, no one 
person can claim to have "invented" it. Rather, bluegrass is an 


amalgam of old-time music, blues, ragtime and jazz. Nevertheless, 
bluegrass's beginnings can be traced to one band. Today Bill 
Monroe is referred to as the "founding father" of bluegrass music; 
the bluegrass style was named for his band, the Blue Grass Boys, 
formed in 1939. The 1945 addition of banjo player Earl Scruggs, 
who played with a three-finger roll now known as "Scruggs style," is 
pointed to as the key moment in the development of this genre. 
Monroe's 1945-48 band, which featured banjo player Earl Scruggs, 
singer/guitarist Lester Flatt, fiddler Chubby Wise and bassist 
Howard Watts, aka "Cedric Rainwater," created the definitive sound 
and instrumental configuration that remains a model to this day. 


By some arguments, as long as the Blue Grass Boys were the only 
band playing this music, it was just their unique style; it could not 
be considered a musical genre until other bands began performing 
the same style. In 1947 the Stanley Brothers recorded the 
traditional song "Molly and Tenbrooks" in the Blue Grass Boys' style, 
and this could also be pointed to as the beginning of bluegrass as a 
genre. 


It is important to note that bluegrass is not and never was a folk 
music under a strict definition, however the topical and narrative 
themes of many bluegrass songs are highly reminiscent of "folk 
music". In fact many songs that are widely considered to be 
"bluegrass" are older works legitimately classified as "folk" or "old- 
time" performed in a "bluegrass" style. From its earliest days to 
today, bluegrass has been recorded and performed by professional 
musicians. Although amateur bluegrass musicians and trends such 
as "parking lot picking" are too important to be ignored, it is 
professional musicians who have set the direction of the genre. 
While bluegrass is not a folk music in the strictest sense, the 
interplay between bluegrass music and other folk forms has been 
studied. Folklorist Dr. Neil Rosenberg, for example, shows that most 
devoted bluegrass fans and musicians are familiar with traditional 
folk songs and old-time music and that these songs are often played 
at shows and festivals. 


First generation 


First generation bluegrass musicians dominated the genre from its 


beginnings in the mid-1940s through the mid-1960s. This group 
generally consists of those who were playing during the "Golden 
Age" in the 1950s, including Bill Monroe and his Blue Grass Boys, 
the Stanley Brothers, Lester Flatt & Earl Scruggs with the Foggy 
Mountain Boys, Reno and Smiley, Mac Martin and the Dixie 
Travelers, the Lonesome Pine Fiddlers, Jim and Jesse, and Jimmy 
Martin. 


Second generation 


Bluegrass's second generation came to prominence in the mid- to 
late-1960s, although many of the second generation musicians were 
playing (often at young ages) in first generation bands prior to this. 
Among the most prominent second generation musicians are J. D. 
Crowe, Doyle Lawson, Sam Bush, and Tony Rice. With the second 
generation came a growth in progressive bluegrass, as exemplified 
by second generation bands such as the Country Gentlemen, New 
Grass Revival, Seldom Scene, and Del McCoury and the Dixie Pals. 
In that vein, first-generation bluegrass fiddler Vassar Clements, 
mandolin virtuoso David Grisman, Grateful Dead frontman Jerry 
Garcia (on banjo) and Peter Rowan as lead vocalist collaborated on 
the album Old and in the Way; the Garcia connection helped to 
expose progressive bluegrass to a rock music audience. 


Third generation 


The third generation in bluegrass reached primacy in the 
mid-1980s. Third generation bluegrass saw a number of notable 
changes from the music played in previous years. In several regards, 
this generation saw a redefinition of "mainstream bluegrass." 
Increased availability of high-quality sound equipment led to each 
band member being miked independently, and a "wall of sound" 
style developed (exemplified by IIIrd Tyme Out and Lonesome River 
Band). Following the example set by Tony Rice, lead guitar playing 
became more common (and more elaborate). An electric bass 
became a generally, but not universally, accepted alternative to the 
traditional acoustic bass, though electrification of other instruments 
continued to meet resistance outside progressive circles. 
Nontraditional chord progressions also became more widely 
accepted. On the other hand, this generation saw a rennaissance of 


more traditional songs, played in the newer style. 
Fourth generation 


It could be argued that a fourth generation of bluegrass musicians is 
beginning to appear, marked by a high level of technical skill. 
Although it is too soon to see definite trends, the most notable 
fourth generation musician to emerge so far is probably Chris Thile, 
who released solo bluegrass albums at age 13 and 16 (Leading Off 
and Stealing Second, respectively). Recently, however, Thile's claim 
to the throne of bluegrass "prince" has been challenged by Josh 
Pinkham, a Florida teenager who performed at "MerleFest" only 18 
months after picking up a mandolin. Another notable recent 
bluegrass band is Colorado's Open Road, a traditional-sounding 
band with strong original material. 


Recent developments 


Since the late 1990s, several mainstream country musicians have 
recorded bluegrass albums. Ricky Skaggs, who began as a bluegrass 
musician and crossed over to mainstream country in the 1980s, 
returned to bluegrass in 1996, and since then has recorded several 
bluegrass albums and tours with his bluegrass band Kentucky 
Thunder. Around the same time, country music superstars Dolly 
Parton and Patty Loveless released several bluegrass albums. Along 
with the Coen Brothers' movie, O Brother, Where Art Thou? and the 
subsequent "Down From the Mountain" music tour, this has brought 
bluegrass music to a much wider audience. Meanwhile, bands such 
as the Yonder Mountain String Band and Druha Trava have 
attracted large audiences while pushing at the edges of progressive 
bluegrass. 


No discussion of recent developments in bluegrass music would be 
complete without mention of Alison Krauss. A vocalist/fiddler 
whose first album was released when she was just 16, Krauss and 
her band, Union Station, were major contributors to the soundtrack 
of 'O Brother, Where Art Thou?'. As a solo artist, collaborator, 
producer and with Union Station, Krauss has won, as of 2006, 20 
Grammy Awards, the most of any female artist in history. She is 
now tied for 7th place on the all-time winners list. 


Subgenres 


In addition to what might be considered "mainstream" bluegrass, 
which has gradually changed over the last 60 years, two major 
subgenres have existed almost since the music's beginning. 


Traditional bluegrass 


Traditional bluegrass, as the name implies, emphasizes the 
traditional elements. Traditional bluegrass musicians are likely to 
play folk songs, songs with simple traditional chord progressions, 
and use only acoustic instruments. In the early years, traditional 
bluegrass sometimes included instruments no longer accepted in 
mainstream bluegrass, such as washboards, mouth harps, and 
harmonicas. Traditional bands may use bluegrass instruments in 
slightly different ways (claw-hammer style of banjo playing, or 
multiple guitars or fiddles within a band). In this sub-genre, the 
guitar rarely takes the lead (the notable exception being gospel 
songs), remaining a rhythm instrument. Melodies and lyrics tend to 
be simple, and a I-iv-V chord pattern is very common. 


Progressive bluegrass 


Main article: Progressive bluegrass. 


The other major subgenre is progressive bluegrass, synonymous 
with "newgrass" (the latter term is attributed to New Grass Revival 
member Ebo Walker). Progressive bluegrass came to widespread 
attention in the late 1960s and 1970s, as some groups began using 
electric instruments and importing songs from other genres 
(particularly rock & roll). However, progressive bluegrass can be 
traced back to one of the earliest bluegrass bands. A brief listen to 
the banjo and bass duets Earl Scruggs played even in the earliest 
days of the Foggy Mountain Boys give a hint of wild chord 
progressions to come. The four key distinguishing elements (not 
always all present) of progressive bluegrass are instrumentation 
(frequently including electric instruments, drums, piano, and more), 
songs imported (or styles imitated) from other genres, chord 
progressions, and lengthy "jam band"-style improvisation. 


Social and musical impact 
Bluegrass in movies 


Cold Mountain 

O Brother, Where Art Thou? 

King of Bluegrass: The Life and Times of Jimmy 
Martin 

That High Lonesome Sound 

High Lonesome: the Story of Bluegrass Music 
(documentary) 

The Ralph Stanley Story (documentary) 

Bill Monroe: the Father of Bluegrass (documentary) 
Deliverance 

Harlan County, USA 

Bonnie and Clyde 

Bluegrass Journey (documentary) [1] 
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Traditional bluegrass 


Traditional bluegrass, as the name implies, emphasizes the 
traditional elements of bluegrass music, and stands in opposition to 
progressive bluegrass. Traditional bluegrass musicians are likely to 
play folk songs, songs with simple traditional chord progressions, 
and use only acoustic instruments. In the early years, traditional 
bluegrass sometimes included instruments no longer accepted in 
mainstream bluegrass, such as washboards and mouth harps. 


Traditional bands may use bluegrass instruments in slightly 
different ways (clawhammer style of banjo playing, or multiple 
guitars or fiddles within a band). In this sub-genre, the guitar rarely 
takes the lead (the notable exception being gospel songs), 
remaining a rhythm instrument. Melodies and lyrics tend to be 
simple, and a I-iv-V chord pattern is very common. 


Progressive bluegrass 


Progressive bluegrass, also known as newgrass (a term attributed 
to New Grass Revival member Ebo Walker), is one of two major 
subgenres of bluegrass music. Progressive bluegrass came to 
widespread attention in the late 1960s and 1970s, as some groups 
began using electric instruments and importing songs from other 
genres (particularly rock & roll), and important groups from that 
period include the New Grass Revival, J. D. Crowe and the New 
South, the Dillards, Boone Creek, Country Gazette, and the Seldom 
Scene. However, progressive bluegrass can be traced back to one of 
the earliest bluegrass bands. A brief listen to the banjo and bass 
duets Earl Scruggs played even in the earliest days of the Foggy 
Mountain Boys give a hint of wild chord progressions to come. The 
four key distinguishing elements (not always all present) of 
progressive bluegrass are instrumentation (frequently including 
electric instruments, drums, piano, and more), songs imported (or 
styles imitated) from other genres, non-traditional chord 
progressions, and lengthy "jam band"-style improvisation. 


Currently performing progressive bluegrass bands and musicians 
include the Czech band Druha Trava, bassist Missy Raines, and 
Alison Krauss and her band Union Station. Others who have been 
known to occasionally play progressive bluegrass include Béla Fleck 
and the Flecktones, and Nickel Creek. 


Czech bluegrass 


Czech Bluegrass is a term that describes Czech interpretations of 
the bluegrass genre of music that emerged during the middle of the 


twentieth century in the southeastern United States. 


The music's history and performance in the Czech lands, however, 
make it more than simple example of mimesis. The American genre 
and style have been absorbed and transformed in the Czech context 
to produce a spectrum of uniquely local phenomena. These musical 
compositions still bear enough relation to their inspiration to merit 
the "bluegrass" name--and are also quite compelling as musical art. 
Czech Bluegrass can be fruitfully considered with respect to ideas of 
transculturation, appropriation, traditionalism, and "world" music. 


Background 


Czech interest in things American dates to the nineteenth century, 
and is suffused with luminous conceptions of the Old West, 
Cowboys, Native Americans and other iconic images. Czech 
Tramping emerged as its main vector after 1918 in the newly 
formed Czechoslovak Republic. Tramping in this sense is a Czech- 
specific blend of ideas taken from Scouting, the German 
wandervogels, and Americanist romanticism. The music that 
accompanied the movement (tramp music) was a blend of Czech 
folklore, early jazz and other "syncopated music", such as 
barbershop, harmony singing, and popular songs from the U.S., 
France, and elsewhere. Czech tramping enthusiasts quickly 
incorporated the sounds and "style" of Bluegrass when they first 
heard this music in the late 1940s. 


The First Generation 


Many Czech bluegrass "old-timers" date their involvement with 
something specifically bluegrass-like to the post-war years, a lean 
time for the music, but one that contains important developments. 
Information and inspiration for the music reached Czechs through 
unlikely means. When Czechs tuned in to Armed Forces Network 
radio programs from US military installations in Munich, they were 
flooded with a wealth of American music that they were able to 
freely use for their own ends. Tramping's song repertory was soon 
augmented with tunes learned from the likes of Bill Monroe, 
Johnny Cash, Jimmy Rodgers and others. 


Instruments were often an obstacle, especially the still largely 
unknown banjo. The few musicians who tried to get by on tenor 
banjo and guitar banjo had little to inform their attempts at 
emulating what they heard on the radio, until Pete Seeger's 1964 
Prague concert. Banjoist Marko Cermak was able to build the first 
Czech five-string banjo from photographs taken at this event. Soon 
after he started presenting this new style and instrument in 
performances with the group Greenhorns (Zelenaci). 


This first generation of players (which also includes Rangers and 
Taxmeni) inspired many Czechs to take up distinctly bluegrass-like 
music, necessitating cottage industries and then actual businesses to 
support this community with written materials, recordings, and of 
course, instruments. 


Czechs were in many ways isolated from sources of American 
bluegrass, but still were able to stay informed, though not without 
some difficulty. Paradoxically the 1968 Soviet invasion helped 
Bluegrass in the Czech lands. It scattered many Czechs into exile, 
whence they were able to send books, recordings, and other 
materials back home. The first (and now longest-running) Bluegrass 
festival in Europe began its history in 1972 in Kopidlno, only seven 
years after Carlton Haney introduced the concept with his Roanoke 
(VA) Bluegrass Festival of 1965. 


Second Generation: The Progressive Impulse 


When recordings by the band New Grass Revival starting spreading 
through the Czech bluegrass community in the 1970s-80s, interest 
was sparked in the progressive possibilities of this music. The band 
Poutnici are a Brno-based group that included in their repertory 
bluegrass standards translated into Czech, newly composed and 
more folk-like songs, as well as classical instrumentals adapted for 
bluegrass instrumentation. They also sing almost entirely in the 
Czech language, making their music more accessible to wider 
audiences in their own country. This group continues to play today, 
with almost entirely new personnel. Lead singer and songwriter 
Robert Krestan has become one of the most well-regarded Czech 
"folk" singer-songwriters, and has continued his trajectory away 
from the core of bluegrass with his band Druha Trava, who are best 


known in the U.S. for their collaboration with former Bluegrass Boy 
Peter Rowan. 


Mandolinist/Fiddler Jiri Plocek left Poutnici to found the band 
Teagrass and has created an exciting performance idiom that 
includes elements of more traditionalist bluegrass, jazz, klezmer, 
Moravian folk music, and other regional traditionalist genres. 


Petr Kus is another notable composer/bandleader known more for 
the poetics of his texts than for his solid but sometimes 
unimaginative mandolin chops. Like Kfestan, he moved from 
emulative beginnings to a style that is less musically indebted to 
Bluegrass, though his band has always maintained the traditional 
bluegrass instrumental lineup. 


(Neo-)Traditionalism 


The bluegrass boom in the years following the 1989 velvet 
revolution was an expansion that attempted to fill the realm of 
possibilities Czechs enjoyed after being freed from the constrictions 
of state socialism. Druha Trava toured the U.S., and American 
artists were more able to perform in the newly forged (as of 1993) 
Czech Republic and its counterpart, Slovakia. This bubble didn't 
last, however. Druha Trava and Poutnici as well as some other 
hybridizing groups still perform successfully, but are not part of 
active musical development. 


In the last decade enthusiasts in the Czech Republic--following 
trends in the U.S. community--have nurtured a strong interest in the 
traditionalist forms of the music. Groups like Reliéf, Bluegrass 
Cwrkot, Petr Brandejs Band, The Bucket, Roll's Boys, Dessert, and 
many more fit into this category. They all perform aspects of 
bluegrass drawn from work by American musicians of the early 
days of the genre, including Bill Monroe, Flatt and Scruggs, Jimmy 
Martin, and all the usual suspects. 


Current Scene 


The range of "bluegrass" expressions in the Czech Republic is wide. 
All the streams of emulation and innovation persist, serving 


different needs and sub-communities. An interesting current 
phenomenon is the growing streams of bluegrass music and 
materials that are exported from the country. Czech bluegrass bands 
of the more traditionalist variety tour to some degree in the U.S., 
but find it more practical to limit their travel to Europe, where they 
are known for their masterful instrumental and vocal performance. 
Czech luthiers have built a reputation for their fine craftsmanship 
and quality instruments. Makers such as Jiri Lebeda, Jirka 
Holoubek, and Eduard Kristtfek produce guitars, mandolins, and 
dobros that are known and purchased world-wide. Most 
significantly, perhaps, are the metal parts produced by banjo- 
makers Jarda Pricha, Lada Ptaéek, and Eduard Kristtfek, which are 
used throughout the world, most notably by Gibson and other 
established U.S. makers. 


Rockabilly 


Brothel creeper | Gothabilly | Psychobilly | Punkabilly 


Rockabilly is the earliest form of rock and roll as a distinct style of 
music. It is a fusion of blues, hillbilly boogie, bluegrass music and 
country music, and its origins lie in the American South. As Peter 
Guralnick writes, "Its rhythm was nervously uptempo, accented on 
the offbeat, and propelled by a distinctively slapping bass....The 
sound was further bolstered by generous use of echo, a homemade 
technique refined independently by Sam Phillips and Leonard Chess 
in Chicago with sewer pipes and bathroom acoustics." While 
recording artists such as Bill Haley were playing music that fused 
rhythm and blues, western swing and country music in the early 
1950s, and Tennessee Ernie Ford performed in a somewhat similar 
style on songs such as "Smokey Mountain Boogie," they were not 
playing rockabilly. As Nick Tosches writes, "By the early 1950s, it 
was not uncommon to encounter simultaneous country and rhythm- 
and-blues recordings of the same song." And he points out that the 
Delmore Brothers and Hank Williams were performing, in the late 
1940s, music that could be called rock and roll. But rockabilly was 
a stripped-down version of its various sources, and thus a specific 
stylistic moment in the evolution of music that before had existed in 
many forms. 


Bill Flagg was the first to name the music when he recorded for 
Tetra Records in 1955 - 1956. His song "Go Cat Go" went into the 
National Billboard charts in 1956. He is a member of the Rockabilly 
Hall Of Fame. 


Elvis Presley's 1954 Memphis sessions for Sam Phillips's Sun 
Records produced arguably the first rockabilly recordings. "That's 
All Right," first performed by Arthur Crudup, was a reworking of a 
blues tune, done with overtones of country music. "Blue Moon of 
Kentucky," by Bill Monroe, was a bluegrass standard, done with 
overtones of blues. 


During roughly the same period of time, a young singer/songwriter 
down in Lubbock, Texas named Buddy Holly was busy taking 
elements of various musical styles (blues, country, gospel, south of 
the border, etc...) and melding them into what later became the 
"Tex-Mex" sound. Holly's pioneering efforts are legendary, and the 
rockabilly sound was a strong element in much of his work. 


Carl Perkins, who also recorded for Sun, is another performer 
whose recordings helped to define the genre. "Blue Suede Shoes", 
written by Carl, is considered a classic of the style. The early 
recordings of Jerry Lee Lewis, Johnny Cash, Dale Hawkins, Charlie 
Feathers, Hasil Adkins, Gene Vincent, Billy Lee Riley and Roy 
Orbison are also considered essential, although Cash, Vincent, Lewis 
and Orbison each went on to perform in other styles. Eddie Cochran 
and Ricky Nelson also are considered rockabilly performers; they 
were not, however, from the South, although Nelson's guitarist, 
James Burton, grew up in Shreveport. 


Although the influence of rockabilly, both as a musical style and as 
a set of attitudes and gestures, has never waned, Holly's death in a 
plane crash in 1959 tended to mark the end of the classic rockabilly 
era. In the 1980s, The Stray Cats led a brief revival of interest in 
rockabilly, while another revival followed in the 1990s with bands 
like High Noon, Big Sandy and the Fly-Rite Boys, the Dave and 
Deke Combo, The Racketeers, and many others. And bands like The 
Cramps, Tav Falco's Panther Burns, Reverend Horton Heat, 
Southern Culture on the Skids, Batmobile and more importantly The 
Meteors merged the music with Punk rock/Horror, forming a 
distinct sub-genre referred to as psychobilly. Dire Straits did a 


rockabilly track, The Bug, on their 1991 album On Every Street. 


Guralnick writes, "Rockabilly is the purest of all rock 'n' roll genres. 
That is because it never went anywhere. It is preserved in perfect 
isolation within an indistinct time period....". 


In 1997, the Rockabilly Hall of Fame was founded by Bob Timmers 
to present early rock and roll history and information relative to the 
artists and personalities involved in this pioneering American music 
genre. 


Some Rockabilly Acts 


More recent rockabilly performers have merged the style with 
western swing and jump blues to produce a music that combines 
elements of music common to the late 1940s and 1950s, without 
adhering to the strict practices of rockabilly itself. 


The Fashion Sub-Culture 


Worthy of mentioning is the fact that devoted followers of 
Rockabilly music and its fashion are known as Rockabillies, or 
"Billys" within the "scene." The hairstyle is usually a tame or more 
exaggerated "pomp" or pompadour hairstyle as was popular with 
1950s artists like Buddy Holly, Jerry Lee Lewis and revivalists stars 
from the '80s, The Stray Cats. This hair style is usually maintained 
with large amounts of pomade hair wax from traditional brand 
names like Brylcreem, Black & White Pluko, Murrays, and Layrite. It 
was rumored that Elvis Presley and Johnny Cash both used Genuine 
B&W Pomade to hold up their hair with a thick and shiny look. 


The clothing is largely reflective of the popular styles worn by the 
musicians in the 1950s themselves; slacks, pastel colored and 
Daddy-O styled shirts, baggy coats with the shirt collars worn over 
the coat collar, creeper shoes in every colour of the spectrum, with 
black and white being the most popular. Of course Levi jeans (501 
or 505) and more casual items are also part of the wardrobe, to 
include t-shirts and motorcycle jackets. In regard to fashion, 
Rockabillies look very similar to other music/fashion subcultures 
like Greasers, Teds (Teddy Boys) and Rockers of the same era. All 


have a love and respect of classic American cars, British 
motorcycles, Rock and Roll, and vintage clothing. And all have a 
steady and popular revivalist following all over the world. 


Bands 


Hasil Adkins 

Ace Andres and *The X-15s 
Belmont Playboys 

Big Sandy and the Fly-Rite Boys 
Blacktop Rockets 

Buddy Holly 

Cari Lee and the Saddle-ites 
Cave Catt Sammy 

Cigar Store Indians 

Charlie Feathers 

Chuck Berry 

Dagmar and the Seductones 
David Vanian and the Phantom Chords 
Dead Man's Hand 

Deke Dickerson 

Dragstrip 77 

The Dempseys 

Frantic Flattops 

High Noon 

Hillbilly Hellcats 

Hillbilly Moon Explosion 

Hot Rod Lincoln 

Jack Knife and the Sharps 
Johnny Knox and High Test 
Johnny Mercury 

Josie Kreuzer 

Kim Lenz 

Lee Rocker 

Marti Brom 

The Raging Teens 

Reverend Elvis & Undead Syncopators 
Rocket 350 

Rusty and the Dragstrip Trio 
Sasquatch & The Sick-A-Billys 


Social Distortion 
Sonoramic Commando 
The Caravans 

The Memphis Morticians 
The Living End 

The Pistoleers 

The Tremors 

The Reverend Horton Heat 
The Stray Cats 

This Train 

Three Bad Jacks 
Turbopotamos 

The Young Werewolves 
Thirteen Stars 

Th' Legendary Shack Shakers 


The Skip Rats 


Further reading 


Roadkill on the Three-Chord Highway, Colin Escott, Routledge, 
2002. ISBN 0-415-93783-3 

Miller, Jim (editor). The Rolling Stone Illustrated History of 
Rock & Roll. (1976). New York: Rolling Stone Press/Random 
House. ISBN 0-394-40327-4. ("Rockabilly," chapter written by 
Guralnick, Peter. pp. 64-67.) 

Tosches, Nick. Unsung Heroes of Rock 'n' Roll. (1984). New 
York: Harmony Books. ISBN 0-517-58052-7. 

Morrison, Craig. Go Cat Go!: Rockabilly Music and its Makers. 
(1996). Illinois. University of Illinois Press. ISBN 
0-252-06538-7. 


Brothel creeper 


Creepers or brothel creepers are a type of shoe that gained 

popularity in the 1950s with the rise of rockabilly and the teddy 
boy youth culture in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
They are considered a classic item of 1950's fashion, along with 


such trends as drainpipe trousers, draped jackets, shoe-string ties, 
quiff and pompadour haircuts, and velvet or electric blue clothes. 


It was originally invented by a company called George Cox and 
initially marketed under the Hamilton brand name which derived 
from George (Hamilton) Cox juniors' middle name. The Brothel 
Creeper was a big hit throughout the 1950s and 1960s and finally 
went into decline at the end of the decade. It was Malcolm McLaren 
who gave the shoe a new lease of life in the early 1970s when he 
began selling the shoes from his Let it Rock shop in London's Kings 
Road. The shoes were snapped-up by his Teddy Boy clientele and 
when Malcolm and his partner Vivienne Westwood decided to 
change the shop and its stock into a more Rocker-oriented fashion, 
the Brothel Creeper still proved to be popular amongst the 
customers. Finally it was adopted by the Punk Rockers as part of 
their Post Modernist attire. 


Though creepers are no longer popular in the mainstream, and 
today are often dismissed as being "campy" or mere "retro 
nostalgia," they are still often sported by members of the rockabilly, 
psychobilly, and, to a lesser extent, the punk subculture. 


Gothabilly 


Gothabilly is a portmanteau which refers to an unusual fusion of 
rockabilly music and the Goth culture. Separate from "Psychobilly" 
due to the comedic aspect that is often inhibited in the over the top, 
violent lyrics. Often the vocal styles are very similar to classic 
rockabilly. While the gothabilly subgenre is widely acknowledged 
to have been started by The Cramps in the late 70's, the term itself 
didn't come into fruition until the early 90's in an interview with 
Salon Betty frontwoman, Betty X. The adage quickly caught on. 


On a similar note, the terms Death Lounge and Deathabilly can also 
be credited to Betty X in the same time period. 


Among the bands of this genre of music: 


The Birthday Party 


Bone Orchard 

Calabrese 

The Coffinshakers 

The Cramps 

The Cryptkeeper 5 
Concumbre Zombi 

Cult of the Psychic Fetus 
Dark Violence of Beauty 

Dr. Daniel & the Rockabilly Vampires 
Frankenstein 

Ghoultown 

The Hillbilly Headhunters 
Koffin Kats 

Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds 
Salon Betty 

Scary Boom 

The Young Werewolves 


Psychobilly 


Psychobilly is a genre of music generally described as a mix 
between the British punk rock of the 1970s and the American 
rockabilly of the 1950s. The genre is also characterized by lyrical 
references to horror films, violence, exploitation films, lurid 
sexuality and other topics generally considered taboo, sometimes 
presented in a comedic, tongue-in-cheek fashion. Psychobilly music 
is generally played with an upright bass instead of an electric bass. 


Origins 


The term "psychobilly" was first used by Wayne Kemp when he 
penned the Johnny Cash song "One Piece at a Time," a Top 10 hit in 
1976, where he makes reference to a "psychobilly Cadillac", 
although this song has nothing musically to do with Psychobilly. It 
came into use as a genre a few years later, when the Cramps 
described their music as "psychobilly" and "voodoo rockabilly" on 
flyers advertising their upcoming shows. Although the Cramps 
rejected the idea of being a part of the psychobilly scene, they, 


along with artists such as Screamin' Jay Hawkins and the Stray 
Cats, are considered important precursors to psychobilly. Musically 
speaking, there are also antecedents in the garage rock scene of the 
1960s and the pub rock scene of the 1970s. The very first verifiable 
psychobilly band is considered to be the Meteors in south London in 
1980. With one member being part of the rockabilly subculture, 
another being part of the punk subculture, and the last being a 
horror movie fan, their musical ideas overlapped to begin 
psychobilly as it exists today. The Meteors also invented the 
concept of psychobilly being apolitical, by encouraging their shows 
to be a "politics-free" zone in order to avoid disputes among fans, as 
was becoming common in the punk rock scene of the time. 


International prevalence 


In 1982, a nightclub called Klubfoot opened in Hammersmith, west 
London, creating a home for the UK psychobilly scene. The club 
was eventually demolished and replaced with offices and a bus 
station. Because the psychobilly scene has never become very 
popular, psychobilly fans often organize "Psychobilly Weekenders" 
where many bands are featured on one bill to attract many 
attendees from all over. The first weekenders were organized in the 
UK in the mid-80s. In the U.S., they happen with frequency in 
Texas, New York and California. 


Psychobilly eventually spread throughout most of Europe, 
(particularly Germany, Italy, and Spain), Canada, parts of the 
United States, and is gradually spreading to Asia, especially Japan. 
While the psychobilly of the early 1980s (the Meteors, the Sharks, 
Batmobile [2]) was similar to punk or 1960s garage rock, with 
obvious rockabilly influences, the psychobilly of the later 1980s and 
1990s (the Nekromantix, Demented Are Go, the Klingonz, Mad Sin, 
Asmodeus, Milwaukee Wildmen) had a different sound which was a 
bit harder. The psychobilly of 2000s is closer to the American 
psychobilly sound (The Spectres, The Knuckle Draggers, the Koffin 
Kats, Los Gatos Locos, the Barnyard Ballers, The Young 
Werewolves, The Beards and The Matadors). 


Punkabilly 
Punkabilly is a mix of punk rock from the 1970s, and rockabilly. 
Well Known Punkabilly Bands 


The Astro Zombies 

Bad Reputation 

Banane Meéetalik 
Barnyard Ballers 

Black September 

The Broadcasters 
Carlos Up To Vegas 
Cenobites 

Chibuku 

Die Chinesischen Gliickskekse 
The Ed Random Band 
Flesh 

The Flowers of Romance 
Godless Wicked Creeps 
The Hangmen 

Hellbats 

Hellbilly Club 
Hyperjax 

Kings of Nuthin’ 
Klingonz 

Koffin Kats 

Komety 

The Living End 

The Lucky Devils 

Mad Sin 

Masters of the Backside 
Peacocks 

The Phantom Rockers 
The Psyclones 
Reverend Horton Heat 
The Ripmen 

Shark Soup 

Stray Cats (at the beginning) 


Subway Sect 

Thee Flanders 

The Un Concern 
Vennaskond 
Washington Dead Cats 
The Wrecking Dead 
The Young Werewolves 


Western swing 


Western swing is, first and foremost, a style of jazz.[1] It is dance 
music with an up-tempo beat and a decidedly Southwestern United 
States regional flavor. It consists of an eclectic combination of 
country, cowboy, polka, and folk music, blended with a jazzy 
"swing", with a tip of the hat to New Orleans jazz and Delta blues, 
and played by a hot string band often augmented with drums, 
saxophones, pianos and, notably, the pedal steel guitar. 


It originated in the dance halls, road houses and county fairs of 
small towns throughout the Lower Great Plains in the 1920's and 
1930's.[2] With the advent of radio broadcasting, it gained a much 
wider following and reached its "golden age" in the post-WWII era 
of the mid-forties — reflecting the waxing and waning of the more 
mainstream big-band sound. Spade Cooley coined the term 'Western 
swing' in the early 1940's. 


Notable bands from the early era included: 


Al Dexter and His Troopers 

The Light Crust Doughboys 

Bob Wills and The Texas Playboys 
Milton Brown and his Brownies 

The Southern Melody Boys 

The High Flyers 

The Tune Wranglers 

Adolph Hofner and his San Antonians 
Floyd Tillman 

Bill Boyd and the Cowboy Ramblers 
Dude Martin and His Roundup Gang 


Spade Cooley and His Orchestra 

Deuce Spriggens and His Orchestra 

Tex Williams and the Western Caravan 
"Texas" Jim Lewis and His Lone Star Cowboys 
Hank Thompson and His Brazos Valley Boys 
Bill Haley and the Saddlemen (later - Bill Haley and 
the Comets) 

The Forth Worth Doughboys 

Doug Bine and his Dixie Ramblers 

Jimmie Revard and his Oklahoma Playboys 
The Washboard Wonders 

Cliff Bruner's Texas Wanderers 

Buddy Jones 

Sons of the Pioneers 

Smokey Wood and the Wood Chips 

Hank Penny and his Radio Cowboys 

W. Lee O'Daniel and his Hillbilly Boys 

Porky Freeman 

Carolina Cotton (yodeler who sang with several 
Western Swing groups) 

Ocie Stockard and the Wanderers 


Later bands and artists of the genre (or influenced by it): 


Asleep at the Wheel 

Merle Haggard & the Strangers 

Willie Nelson 

Waylon Jennings 

Riders in the Sky 

Commander Cody and his Lost Planet Airmen 
The Hot Club of Cowtown 

Wayne Hancock 

The Red Dirt Rangers 

Don Walser and the Pure Texas Band 


Endnotes 
1. | Boyd, Jean Ann. Jazz of the Southwest: An Oral History of 


Western Swing. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998. ISBN 
0292708599 


2. | Kienzle, Rich. Southwest Shuffle: Pioneers of Honky Tonk, 
Western Swing, and Country Jazz. New York: Routledge, 2003. 
ISBN 0415941024 
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the Document or a portion of it, either copied verbatim, or with 
modifications and/or translated into another language. 


A "Secondary Section" is a named appendix or a front-matter section 
of the Document that deals exclusively with the relationship of the 
publishers or authors of the Document to the Document's overall 
subject (or to related matters) and contains nothing that could fall 
directly within that overall subject. (Thus, if the Document is in 
part a textbook of mathematics, a Secondary Section may not 
explain any mathematics.) The relationship could be a matter of 
historical connection with the subject or with related matters, or of 
legal, commercial, philosophical, ethical or political position 
regarding them. 


The "Invariant Sections" are certain Secondary Sections whose titles 
are designated, as being those of Invariant Sections, in the notice 
that says that the Document is released under this License. If a 
section does not fit the above definition of Secondary then it is not 
allowed to be designated as Invariant. The Document may contain 


zero Invariant Sections. If the Document does not identify any 
Invariant Sections then there are none. 


The "Cover Texts" are certain short passages of text that are listed, 
as Front-Cover Texts or Back-Cover Texts, in the notice that says 
that the Document is released under this License. A Front-Cover 
Text may be at most 5 words, and a Back-Cover Text may be at 
most 25 words. 


A "Transparent" copy of the Document means a machine-readable 
copy, represented in a format whose specification is available to the 
general public, that is suitable for revising the document 
straightforwardly with generic text editors or (for images composed 
of pixels) generic paint programs or (for drawings) some widely 
available drawing editor, and that is suitable for input to text 
formatters or for automatic translation to a variety of formats 
suitable for input to text formatters. A copy made in an otherwise 
Transparent file format whose markup, or absence of markup, has 
been arranged to thwart or discourage subsequent modification by 
readers is not Transparent. An image format is not Transparent if 
used for any substantial amount of text. A copy that is not 
"Transparent" is called "Opaque". 


Examples of suitable formats for Transparent copies include plain 
ASCII without markup, Texinfo input format, LaTeX input format, 
SGML or XML using a publicly available DTD, and standard- 
conforming simple HTML, PostScript or PDF designed for human 
modification. Examples of transparent image formats include PNG, 
XCF and JPG. Opaque formats include proprietary formats that can 
be read and edited only by proprietary word processors, SGML or 
XML for which the DTD and/or processing tools are not generally 
available, and the machine-generated HTML, PostScript or PDF 
produced by some word processors for output purposes only. 


The "Title Page" means, for a printed book, the title page itself, plus 
such following pages as are needed to hold, legibly, the material 
this License requires to appear in the title page. For works in 
formats which do not have any title page as such, "Title Page" 
means the text near the most prominent appearance of the work's 
title, preceding the beginning of the body of the text. 


A section "Entitled XYZ" means a named subunit of the Document 
whose title either is precisely XYZ or contains XYZ in parentheses 
following text that translates XYZ in another language. (Here XYZ 
stands for a specific section name mentioned below, such as 
"Acknowledgements", "Dedications", "Endorsements", or "History".) 
To "Preserve the Title" of such a section when you modify the 
Document means that it remains a section "Entitled XYZ" according 
to this definition. 


The Document may include Warranty Disclaimers next to the notice 
which states that this License applies to the Document. These 
Warranty Disclaimers are considered to be included by reference in 
this License, but only as regards disclaiming warranties: any other 
implication that these Warranty Disclaimers may have is void and 
has no effect on the meaning of this License. 


2. VERBATIM COPYING 


You may copy and distribute the Document in any medium, either 
commercially or noncommercially, provided that this License, the 
copyright notices, and the license notice saying this License applies 
to the Document are reproduced in all copies, and that you add no 
other conditions whatsoever to those of this License. You may not 
use technical measures to obstruct or control the reading or further 
copying of the copies you make or distribute. However, you may 
accept compensation in exchange for copies. If you distribute a 
large enough number of copies you must also follow the conditions 
in section 3. 


You may also lend copies, under the same conditions stated above, 
and you may publicly display copies. 


3. COPYING IN QUANTITY 


If you publish printed copies (or copies in media that commonly 
have printed covers) of the Document, numbering more than 100, 
and the Document's license notice requires Cover Texts, you must 
enclose the copies in covers that carry, clearly and legibly, all these 
Cover Texts: Front-Cover Texts on the front cover, and Back-Cover 
Texts on the back cover. Both covers must also clearly and legibly 
identify you as the publisher of these copies. The front cover must 


present the full title with all words of the title equally prominent 
and visible. You may add other material on the covers in addition. 
Copying with changes limited to the covers, as long as they preserve 
the title of the Document and satisfy these conditions, can be 
treated as verbatim copying in other respects. 


If the required texts for either cover are too voluminous to fit 
legibly, you should put the first ones listed (as many as fit 
reasonably) on the actual cover, and continue the rest onto adjacent 


pages. 


If you publish or distribute Opaque copies of the Document 
numbering more than 100, you must either include a machine- 
readable Transparent copy along with each Opaque copy, or state in 
or with each Opaque copy a computer-network location from which 
the general network-using public has access to download using 
public-standard network protocols a complete Transparent copy of 
the Document, free of added material. If you use the latter option, 
you must take reasonably prudent steps, when you begin 
distribution of Opaque copies in quantity, to ensure that this 
Transparent copy will remain thus accessible at the stated location 
until at least one year after the last time you distribute an Opaque 
copy (directly or through your agents or retailers) of that edition to 
the public. 


It is requested, but not required, that you contact the authors of the 
Document well before redistributing any large number of copies, to 
give them a chance to provide you with an updated version of the 
Document. 


4. MODIFICATIONS 


You may copy and distribute a Modified Version of the Document 
under the conditions of sections 2 and 3 above, provided that you 
release the Modified Version under precisely this License, with the 
Modified Version filling the role of the Document, thus licensing 
distribution and modification of the Modified Version to whoever 
possesses a copy of it. In addition, you must do these things in the 
Modified Version: 


+ A. Use in the Title Page (and on the covers, if any) a title 


distinct from that of the Document, and from those of 
previous versions (which should, if there were any, be listed 
in the History section of the Document). You may use the 
same title as a previous version if the original publisher of 
that version gives permission. 

B. List on the Title Page, as authors, one or more persons or 
entities responsible for authorship of the modifications in the 
Modified Version, together with at least five of the principal 
authors of the Document (all of its principal authors, if it has 
fewer than five), unless they release you from this 
requirement. 

C. State on the Title page the name of the publisher of the 
Modified Version, as the publisher. 

D. Preserve all the copyright notices of the Document. 

E. Add an appropriate copyright notice for your modifications 
adjacent to the other copyright notices. 

F. Include, immediately after the copyright notices, a license 
notice giving the public permission to use the Modified 
Version under the terms of this License, in the form shown in 
the Addendum below. 

G. Preserve in that license notice the full lists of Invariant 
Sections and required Cover Texts given in the Document's 
license notice. 

H. Include an unaltered copy of this License. 

I. Preserve the section Entitled "History", Preserve its Title, 
and add to it an item stating at least the title, year, new 
authors, and publisher of the Modified Version as given on 
the Title Page. If there is no section Entitled "History" in the 
Document, create one stating the title, year, authors, and 
publisher of the Document as given on its Title Page, then 
add an item describing the Modified Version as stated in the 
previous sentence. 

J. Preserve the network location, if any, given in the 
Document for public access to a Transparent copy of the 
Document, and likewise the network locations given in the 
Document for previous versions it was based on. These may 
be placed in the "History" section. You may omit a network 
location for a work that was published at least four years 
before the Document itself, or if the original publisher of the 
version it refers to gives permission. 


* K. For any section Entitled "Acknowledgements" or 
"Dedications", Preserve the Title of the section, and preserve 
in the section all the substance and tone of each of the 
contributor acknowledgements and/or dedications given 
therein. 

« L. Preserve all the Invariant Sections of the Document, 
unaltered in their text and in their titles. Section numbers or 
the equivalent are not considered part of the section titles. 

* M. Delete any section Entitled "Endorsements". Such a section 
may not be included in the Modified Version. 

* N. Do not retitle any existing section to be Entitled 
"Endorsements" or to conflict in title with any Invariant 
Section. 

* O. Preserve any Warranty Disclaimers. 


If the Modified Version includes new front-matter sections or 
appendices that qualify as Secondary Sections and contain no 
material copied from the Document, you may at your option 
designate some or all of these sections as invariant. To do this, add 
their titles to the list of Invariant Sections in the Modified Version's 
license notice. These titles must be distinct from any other section 
titles. 


You may add a section Entitled "Endorsements", provided it 
contains nothing but endorsements of your Modified Version by 
various parties--for example, statements of peer review or that the 
text has been approved by an organization as the authoritative 
definition of a standard. 


You may add a passage of up to five words as a Front-Cover Text, 
and a passage of up to 25 words as a Back-Cover Text, to the end of 
the list of Cover Texts in the Modified Version. Only one passage of 
Front-Cover Text and one of Back-Cover Text may be added by (or 
through arrangements made by) any one entity. If the Document 
already includes a cover text for the same cover, previously added 
by you or by arrangement made by the same entity you are acting 
on behalf of, you may not add another; but you may replace the old 
one, on explicit permission from the previous publisher that added 
the old one. 


The author(s) and publisher(s) of the Document do not by this 


License give permission to use their names for publicity for or to 
assert or imply endorsement of any Modified Version. 


5. COMBINING DOCUMENTS 


You may combine the Document with other documents released 
under this License, under the terms defined in section 4 above for 
modified versions, provided that you include in the combination all 
of the Invariant Sections of all of the original documents, 
unmodified, and list them all as Invariant Sections of your 
combined work in its license notice, and that you preserve all their 
Warranty Disclaimers. 


The combined work need only contain one copy of this License, and 
multiple identical Invariant Sections may be replaced with a single 
copy. If there are multiple Invariant Sections with the same name 
but different contents, make the title of each such section unique by 
adding at the end of it, in parentheses, the name of the original 
author or publisher of that section if known, or else a unique 
number. Make the same adjustment to the section titles in the list of 
Invariant Sections in the license notice of the combined work. 


In the combination, you must combine any sections Entitled 
"History" in the various original documents, forming one section 
Entitled "History"; likewise combine any sections Entitled 
"Acknowledgements", and any sections Entitled "Dedications". You 
must delete all sections Entitled "Endorsements." 


6. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 


You may make a collection consisting of the Document and other 
documents released under this License, and replace the individual 
copies of this License in the various documents with a single copy 
that is included in the collection, provided that you follow the rules 
of this License for verbatim copying of each of the documents in all 
other respects. 


You may extract a single document from such a collection, and 
distribute it individually under this License, provided you insert a 
copy of this License into the extracted document, and follow this 
License in all other respects regarding verbatim copying of that 


document. 
7. AGGREGATION WITH INDEPENDENT WORKS 


A compilation of the Document or its derivatives with other 
separate and independent documents or works, in or on a volume of 
a storage or distribution medium, is called an "aggregate" if the 
copyright resulting from the compilation is not used to limit the 
legal rights of the compilation's users beyond what the individual 
works permit. When the Document is included in an aggregate, this 
License does not apply to the other works in the aggregate which 
are not themselves derivative works of the Document. 


If the Cover Text requirement of section 3 is applicable to these 
copies of the Document, then if the Document is less than one half 
of the entire aggregate, the Document's Cover Texts may be placed 
on covers that bracket the Document within the aggregate, or the 
electronic equivalent of covers if the Document is in electronic 
form. Otherwise they must appear on printed covers that bracket 
the whole aggregate. 


8. TRANSLATION 


Translation is considered a kind of modification, so you may 
distribute translations of the Document under the terms of section 
4. Replacing Invariant Sections with translations requires special 
permission from their copyright holders, but you may include 
translations of some or all Invariant Sections in addition to the 
original versions of these Invariant Sections. You may include a 
translation of this License, and all the license notices in the 
Document, and any Warranty Disclaimers, provided that you also 
include the original English version of this License and the original 
versions of those notices and disclaimers. In case of a disagreement 
between the translation and the original version of this License or a 
notice or disclaimer, the original version will prevail. 


If a section in the Document is Entitled "Acknowledgements", 
"Dedications", or "History", the requirement (section 4) to Preserve 
its Title (section 1) will typically require changing the actual title. 


9. TERMINATION 


You may not copy, modify, sublicense, or distribute the Document 
except as expressly provided for under this License. Any other 
attempt to copy, modify, sublicense or distribute the Document is 
void, and will automatically terminate your rights under this 
License. However, parties who have received copies, or rights, from 
you under this License will not have their licenses terminated so 
long as such parties remain in full compliance. 


10. FUTURE REVISIONS OF THIS LICENSE 


The Free Software Foundation may publish new, revised versions of 
the GNU Free Documentation License from time to time. Such new 
versions will be similar in spirit to the present version, but may 
differ in detail to address new problems or concerns. 


Each version of the License is given a distinguishing version 
number. If the Document specifies that a particular numbered 
version of this License "or any later version" applies to it, you have 
the option of following the terms and conditions either of that 
specified version or of any later version that has been published 
(not as a draft) by the Free Software Foundation. If the Document 
does not specify a version number of this License, you may choose 
any version ever published (not as a draft) by the Free Software 
Foundation. 
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